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Abstract 

The global movement to achieve the 17 Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) of 
the United Nations’ 2030 Agenda rests on strengthening international connections 
and cooperation. However, in recent years nationalism and protectionism have been 
on the rise in donor countries such as the United States and the United Kingdom. In 
this situation, Julius Nyerere’s education for self-reliance (ESR) philosophy, which 
aimed at achieving sustainable development using Tanzania’s own resources, has 
again gained traction among scholars and policymakers. Placing Tanzanian educa- 
tion policy development in the context of the international political economy, this 
article critically analyses key education policy documents produced by Tanzania 
and its development partners, with a particular focus on literacy. The authors not 
only examine the extent to which ESR has been included in current literacy policies, 
but also consider its relevance for literacy education. Their analyses show that, even 
though ESR is mentioned in literacy policies, the term self-reliance now has dif- 
ferent connotations; literacy is understood as comprising students’ abilities in basic 
reading, writing and arithmetic; and current literacy initiatives are designed to pre- 
pare Tanzanians to find jobs in the global capital market rather than empower rural 
communities for sustainable development. 
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Résumé 

L’alphabétisation pour l’autonomie : un examen critique de l’héritage de Nyerere 
dans les politiques d’éducation tanzaniennes — Le mouvement mondial qui vise à 
atteindre les dix-sept Objectifs de développement durable (ODD) du Programme de 
développement durable à horizon 2030 de l’ONU repose sur le renforcement de la 
coopération et des liens internationaux. Toutefois, ces derniéres années, le nationalisme 
et le protectionnisme ont gagné du terrain dans les pays donateurs comme les Etats- 
Unis et le Royaume-Uni. Dans un tel contexte, la philosophie de l’éducation pour 
l’autonomie préconisée par Julius Nyerere et qui visait à réaliser le développement 
durable en utilisant les ressources de la Tanzanie retrouve de l’intérêt auprès des 
universitaires et des décideurs. Cet article, qui place le développement de la politique 
tanzanienne de l’éducation dans l’optique de l’économie politique internationale 
pour procéder à une analyse critique des documents clés de politique de 1’ éducation 
produits par la Tanzanie et ses partenaires en développement, accorde un intérét tout 
particulier à l’alphabétisation. Non seulement ses auteurs examinent la mesure dans 
laquelle l’éducation pour l’autonomie a été intégrée dans les politiques actuelles de 
l’alphabétisation, mais ils se penchent aussi sur sa pertinence pour l’alphabétisation. 
Leurs analyses montrent que même si les politiques d’ alphabétisation font mention de 
l éducation pour l’autonomie, le mot autonomie a d’autres connotations aujourd’hui; 
on considère que l’alphabétisation englobe les bases en lecture, en écriture et en 
arithmétique des apprenants; enfin, les projets d’ alphabétisation actuels sont davantage 
conçus pour préparer les Tanzaniens à trouver du travail que pour autonomiser les 
communautés rurales dans l’optique du développement durable. 


Introduction 


For several developing countries, the post-World War II period, especially the 
1950s, was marked by increasing international engagement and support for eco- 
nomic development and the institutionalisation of democracy. Much of this was led 
by the United States (US), motivated by the Truman Doctrine,’ as outlined by US 
president Harry S. Truman in his 1949 inaugural address (Truman 1949). Yet, the 
United States’ Cold War rival, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR), was 
also highly influential in many developing countries. These countries developed 
networks, such as the East African Federation, the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity 
Organisation, the Organisation of African Unity, and the Non-Aligned Movement, to 


' The Truman Doctrine refers to “the principle that the US should give support to countries or peoples 
threatened by Soviet forces or Communist insurrection. First expressed in 1947 by US President Truman 
in a speech to Congress seeking aid for Greece and Turkey, the doctrine was seen by the Communists as 
an open declaration of the Cold War” (OUP, n.d.). 
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strengthen their international connections. The two key ideologies shaping the pur- 
pose and visions of these networks were communism — promulgated principally by 
the USSR and China — and Western market capitalism, whose strongest proponents 
were the US and the United Kingdom (UK). 

The Republic of Tanzania was formed after the unification of Tanganyika (ruled 
by the British until 1961) and Zanzibar (ruled by an Arab dynasty until 1963) in 
1964 under the leadership Julius Nyerere. Possessed of charismatic leadership and 
high educational qualifications (he was a graduate of the University of Edinburgh), 
Nyerere emerged as one of the most influential African leaders of his generation 
(Mulenga 2001). His political philosophy, as expounded in numerous publica- 
tions (Nyerere 1968a, b, c, 1985) and speeches (Lema et al. 2004), aimed to strike 
a balance between capitalism and communism. Influenced both by Chinese states- 
man Mao Zedong and Indian spiritual leader Mahatma Gandhi, Nyerere intro- 
duced Ujamaa as an African version of socialism.” His anti-colonial and socialist 
ideals (see Nyerere 1968d) were championed by his political party, the Tanganyika 
African National Union (TANU), and became popular among Tanzanians. TANU 
established itself as the ruling party of Tanzania under Nyerere’s leadership. In the 
Arusha Declaration, Nyerere affirmed that “hard work” and “intelligence” were the 
two “major conditions” for the sustainable development of national capacities and 
resources (Nyerere 1968d, pp. 29-32). He thus became a major proponent of mass 
education, starting with agricultural education for the predominantly rural commu- 
nities of Tanzania: 


. using a big hoe instead of a small one; using a plough pulled by oxen 
instead of an ordinary hoe; the use of fertilizers; the use of insecticides; know- 
ing the right crop for a particular season or soil; choosing good seeds for plant- 
ing; knowing the right time for planting, weeding, etc.; all these things show 
the use of knowledge and intelligence. (ibid., p. 31) 


Nyerere believed that investments by non-state actors in education, health and the 
economy would not lead African societies towards sustainable development. He 
wanted to achieve self-reliance for Tanzania through state investment in socio- 
economic production and education. The idea of education for self-reliance (ESR), 
which is the main focus of this article, emerged from the above context (Nyerere 
1968a). However, Nyerere’s ambitious vision soon encountered obstacles. The oil 
crisis of the 1970s left many developing countries, including Tanzania, unable to 
manage their economy autonomously and increasingly dependent on loans from 
international banks (McMichael 2012). The national economy worsened during the 
1980s due to a growing trade deficit, an international economic recession, a pro- 
longed drought, and the war that Tanzania was “forced to fight when Idi Amin’s 
Ugandan troops invaded” (Nyerere 1985, p. 52). In the name of debt management, 
the structural adjustment policies (SAPs) demanded by the World Bank and the 


? The Kiswhahili word ujamaa means brotherhood in English (jamaa means family, relatives), and its 
philosophy is being aware of all members of a family or community. The meaning of the term has been 
extended to include socialism in a political context. 
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Figure 1 Tanzania’s international debt (in millions of US dollars). Source: World Bank (2020a, p. 129) 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) were implemented in several countries, includ- 
ing Tanzania, during the 1980s. Major state institutions, including banks and 
schools, were privatised as a condition for securing loans. Tanzania was obliged to 
create an investment-friendly climate for foreign donors in several sectors, including 
education. Tanzania’s reliance on foreign donors has continued to the present day. 

Two issues illustrate the effect and relevance of non-state actors in Tanzania’s 
education system. First, as shown in Figure 1, although Tanzania has readily adopted 
many of the policies recommended by international organisations (Vavrus 2005), its 
foreign debt has grown steadily. This discrepancy calls to mind Nyerere’s argument 
that development aid from foreign donors will not lead to the sustainable develop- 
ment of the Tanzanian economy. 

Second, during Nyerere’s presidency (1964-1985) Tanzania was regarded as one 
of the most successful countries, not only in reducing the illiteracy rate but also in 
defining the purpose of adult education and literacy (Mulenga 2001). While about 
“90% of the Tanzanians above 10 years of age were illiterate in 1962”, this propor- 
tion “decreased to 27% in 1977” (Wedin 2008, p. 756); thanks to several educa- 
tional initiatives, including the national campaign to eradicate illiteracy (see Nyerere 
1985). According to Nyerere, literacy should 


help men [sic] think clearly; it must enable them to examine the possible alter- 
native course of action; to make a choice between those alternatives in keeping 
with their own purposes; and it must equip them with the ability to translate 
their decisions into reality (Lema et al. 2004, p. 134). 


Despite all the policy changes and the involvement of non-state actors in education, 
as shown in Table 1, Tanzania’s progress did not meet expectations, especially after 
the 1980s. 


3 Structural adjustment policies are a set of economic policy reforms which developing countries had to 
implement as a condition for receiving loans from the World Bank and the IMF. 
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Table 1 Literacy rate (%) of 


Tanzania in 2015 Age group Male Female Total 
15-24 years 87.01 84.64 85.76 
15 years and older 83.2 73.09 77.89 
65 years and older 58.86 29.71 43.46 


Source: UIS (2018) 


The global goals for education supported by international organisations (UNESCO 
2015; UN 2015) have tended to focus on increasing enrolment rates in primary and 
secondary education. However, in Tanzania “huge disparities persist in learning 
outcomes across different regions and districts”, with a significant deterioration in 
rural areas (Uwezo 2017, p. 54). As Figure 2 shows, despite the fact that education 
is compulsory for children under 15, there is a marked inconsistency even at primary 
level. 


Literature review 


Several empirical studies (DeJaeghere 2017; Orodho 2014; Tonini 2012; Vavrus 
2002, 2005; Vavrus and Kwauk 2013; Wedin 2008) have explored the various edu- 
cational challenges faced by Tanzania. These studies can be grouped under three 
major themes: (a) the influence of international organisations on education in Tan- 
zania; (b) social inequality, particularly in relation to education for girls; and (c) the 
increasing disconnect between the Tanzanian social context and the global educa- 
tion movement. 

Donna Tonini (2012) examined the World Bank 2020 education strategy (World 
Bank 2011) in the Tanzanian context and found that, while global movements such 
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Figure 2 School enrolment rate at primary level. Source: World Bank (2020b) 
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as Education for All (EFA)* have helped to increase enrolment rates, the overall 
quality of education has deteriorated. Similarly, John Orodho conducted a compara- 
tive study of education policies in Kenya and Tanzania with regard to equity and 
quality of basic education. He found that, while “tremendous quantitative growth 
has occurred in access to primary and secondary education”, the real outcomes have 
been fraught with “multifarious and intertwined challenges of providing education”, 
which have resulted in severe regional and gender disparities (Orodho 2014, p. 11). 
Frances Vavrus and Christina Kwauk explored the ambiguity within the World 
Bank’s stance on the initiative to abolish school fees and found that “the language 
of school fee abolition” has not increased access to education because of the Bank’s 
“neoliberal policy prescriptions” (Vavrus and Kwauk 2013, p. 351). 

Using quantitative data, Elaine Unterhalter, Jo Heslop and Andrew Mamedu 
explored “gender parity in access and progression, governance and management, 
and teacher qualifications” in Northern Tanzania and Northern Nigeria and high- 
lighted “the importance of contextual factors in understanding the relationships 
between ... distributional and empowerment aspects of gender justice in education” 
(Unterhalter et al. 2013, p. 566). Similarly, Vavrus examined “the effects of privati- 
sation policies on girls’ education” in Tanzania and found that cultural notions about 
gender and economic hardship have been major obstacles to increasing access to 
education for girls (Vavrus 2002, p. 527). In another study, Vavrus investigated how 
the lives of students were affected by the SAPs in three domains: access to school- 
ing, opportunities for employment, and the risk of HIV/AIDS infection. She found 
that international economic forces affect policy at multiple levels, and highlighted 
the “the importance of understanding the local setting in the development of interna- 
tional and national policy” (Vavrus 2005, p. 174). 

Joan DeJaeghere explored how Nyerere’s legacy, especially of ESR and the 
neoliberal policies introduced since the 1980s, has shaped education policies and 
practices of Tanzania, in particular its aim of producing entrepreneurial citizens. 
She argues that international agencies and governments should “go beyond tech- 
nical approaches of creating enterprises and increasing income” and instead adopt 
approaches that promote the wellbeing of communities (DeJaeghere 2017, p. i). She 
further argues that, even though current policies have provided for fee-free school 
education, many students cannot afford to attend because of other costs, such as uni- 
forms, books and test fees. 

Not long after Nyerere’s presidency ended in 1985, the international political 
economy changed in significant ways, including the end of the Cold War and the 
rise of new economies such as China. However, the debate on what kind of edu- 
cation Tanzania really needs — essentially whether to pursue the ideals of ESR or 
the global goals and agendas — has continued. The studies noted above are help- 
ful in understanding how policy recommendations by international organisations 
such as the World Bank have failed to meet Tanzania’s challenges such as ensuring 


4 The Education for All (EFA) initiative, launched at the World Conference on Education for All in Jom- 
tien in 1990, and reconfirmed at the World Education Forum in Dakar in 2000, strove to universalise 
access to education and promote equity (WEF 2000). 
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equal opportunities for all and implementing contextually relevant education poli- 
cies. However, there is a dearth of literature examining the connection between ESR 
and Tanzania’s current efforts to promote sustainable development through literacy 
education. 

Informed by the broader context of the international political economy, this arti- 
cle critically reviews Tanzania’s education policies from independence to the present 
with a particular focus on literacy education. We analyse Tanzania’s historical con- 
text, especially the decolonisation efforts led by Nyerere and his philosophical ideal 
of Ujamaa (Nyerere 1968c), and explore how ESR has been reflected in education 
policies through the past five decades. 


Theoretical and methodological discussions 
Theoretical framework 


This article draws theoretical insights from Mahatma Gandhi (1996), Jiirgen Haber- 
mas (1984), John Dewey (2004 [1916]) and Amartya Sen (1999) to help understand 
the importance of the social context in education policies. In our study of the theo- 
retical literature we found that, even though there are unique nuances in Nyerere’s 
ideas, including his ESR philosophy, they are very much related to ideas developed 
by these leaders and scholars. For example, Nyerere’s stand on non-violent resist- 
ance to colonial power can be related to Gandhi’s non-violence movement in India. 
Gandhi introduced “Sarvodaya Shiksha” as a new philosophy of education. The 
Sanskrit word sarvodaya means “prosperity for all” and shiksha means education. 
Hence, Sarvodaya Shiksha means achieving prosperity for all through education. 
Gandhian principles were geared towards making individuals “self-sufficient” and 
improving the socioeconomic condition of villages by focusing on rural education. 
Students were expected to learn spinning, weaving, woodworking and agriculture as 
basic skills. 

Both Gandhi’s and Nyerere’s notions of education were guided by an underly- 
ing assumption that education should help common people to enjoy a good quality 
of life in their own communities. What comprises a good quality of life, however, 
is a fundamental question for many scholars, including German philosopher and 
sociologist Jiirgen Habermas, American philosopher, psychologist and educational 
reformer John Dewey and Indian economist and philosopher Amartya Sen. Rational 
choice theory (RCT) helps answer this question. According to RCT, individuals are 
expected to acquire knowledge and skills that enhance their capacity to make life 
choices and decisions; another insight is that education is needed to achieve eco- 
nomic gains such as finding a salaried job. From a Habermasian perspective, this is 
an instrumental or utilitarian value of education, in which individuals are expected 
to take actions by following “technical rules” that are geared towards achieving 
success and increasing “efficiency” (Habermas 1984, p. 285). In the debate about 
whether education should promote efficiency or self-sufficiency, the views of Dewey 
and Sen are important. 
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Dewey appears to have adopted a middle path between education for efficiency 
and self-sufficiency, which influenced Nyerere (see Lema et al. 2004). According to 
Dewey, knowledge should have either 


an immediate value, and require no justification, or else be perceived to be 
a means of achieving something of intrinsic value. An instrumental value 
then has the intrinsic value of being a means to an end (Dewey 2004 [1916], 
p. 120). 


With regard to what to teach in schools, Dewey argued that “no subject or topic 
should be taught unless some quite definite future utility can be pointed out by those 
making the course of study or by the pupil” (ibid., p. 120). 

Though Sen did not write particularly on the philosophy of education, his theori- 
sation of what comprises a good quality of life has become influential in education 
research. According to Sen, 


an alternative to focusing on means of good living is to concentrate on the 
actual living that people manage to achieve (or going beyond that, on the free- 
dom to achieve actual livings that one can have reason to value) (Sen 1999, 
p. 73). 


As per Sen’s theorisation, an appropriate approach to education is “neither that of 
utilities”, as advocated by the proponents of RCT, “nor that of primary goods ... but 
that of the substantive freedoms — the capabilities — to choose a life one has reason 
to value” (ibid., p. 74). 


Methodology 


To understand the kinds of literacy policies being implemented in Tanzania, we 
undertook an extensive search and found multiple policy documents produced 
by the Government of Tanzania (GoT 1978, 1995, 1998, 2004, 2007, 2010, 2013 
[2009], 2014, 2016) and its international development partners, especially the World 
Bank (2004, 2011; Mulkeen and Chen 2008), the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO 1990, 2000, 2014, 2015), the United 
States Agency for International Development (USAID 2016) and Uwezo (2017). 
Since some of the documents were in Kiswahili (e.g. GoT 2014) and others were not 
available online, we sought the help of local Tanzanian scholars to obtain documents 
that could be used for analysis. Despite our concerted efforts to find all the policy 
documents, there may be other relevant documents which we were unable to include 
in the analysis. 

After identifying the key documents, we read and re-read them in light of the 
theoretical framework and the gap in the current body of literature noted above 
concerning the connection between ESR and Tanzania’s current efforts to promote 
sustainable development through literacy education. We identified a number of 
key themes and categories. Following the notions of reflexivity (Finlay and Gough 
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2003)° and thematic analysis (Boyatzis 1998)° in qualitative research, we used 
a number of strategies to question and challenge ourselves. After multiple rounds 
of discussions among ourselves and personal communications with five Tanzanian 
scholars, we further revised our key themes by dividing them into smaller categories 
and by merging some of them. Finally, we settled on the following three themes: 


e the meaning of self-reliance; 
e the understanding of literacy; and 
e the connection between the community and school. 


Analysis and findings 


The three key findings of our analysis are as follows: (1) although ESR is mentioned 
in most of the education policy documents produced after the 1990s, it has differ- 
ent connotations; (2) in ESR, literacy was understood as a more comprehensive 
approach to education, but in current policy documents literacy is limited to reading, 
writing and arithmetic (known as the the 3Rs); and (3) while ESR focused on the 
connection between school and community to make literacy a cornerstone of sus- 
tainable development, more recent policies have focused on preparing individuals 
for finding jobs in the labour market. Below, we elaborate on these three findings in 
three subsections entitled, respectively, “The meaning of self-reliance”, “The under- 
standing of literacy” and “The community—school connection”. 


The meaning of self-reliance 


The idea of self-reliance introduced by Nyerere in the Education Act 1978 (GoT 
1978) is mentioned in the Education and Training Policy 1995: 


The relationship between education and development depends on the extent to 
which the kind of education provided and its methods can meet the expecta- 
tions of the individual and the needs of society. The guiding philosophy of 
all development efforts in Tanzania is the achievement of self-reliance (GoT 
1995, p. ix). 


However, this idea of self-reliance signifies something different from the one origi- 
nally introduced by Nyerere. For him, self-reliance meant independence from for- 
eign aid: 


5 “Tn research terms”, reflexivity refers to “thoughtful, self-aware analysis of the intersubjective dynam- 
ics between the researcher and the researched. Reflexivity requires critical self-reflection of the ways in 
which researchers’ social background, assumptions, positioning and behaviour impact on the research 
process” (Finlay and Gough 2003, p. ix). 

6 In a nutshell, thematic analysis is “a way of seeing” something that is “not ... evident to others” 
(Boyatzis 1998, p. 3). It involves observation, finding a pattern and then interpreting that pattern (ibid., 


pp. 1-28). 
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Independence cannot be real if a nation depends upon gifts and loans from 
another for its development (Nyerere 1968d, p. 23). 


He argued that Tanzania had to increase its investment in education, but that the 
money required for this should be collected through “taxation” (ibid., p. 20) from its 
citizens. In the Education and Training Policy 1995, however, the “increased role of 
the private sector, ... continued liberalization of trade, ... the reduction of subsidies, 
and the introduction of cost recovery and cost sharing measures” (GoT 1995, p. xi) 
are adopted as key policy strategies. These are akin to the SAPs demanded by the 
World Bank and the IMF during the 1980s (DeJaeghere 2017) through the strategy 
of implementing economic recovery programmes (ERPs) in Tanzania.’ The Educa- 
tion and Training Policy 1995 also notes that “since the 1970s, the country has expe- 
rienced serious economic problems which led to the deterioration of the economy 
at the turn of the 1980s” (GoT 1995, p. x). Further analysis reveals that, unlike the 
Arusha Declaration (Nyerere 1968d) and the Education Act 1978 (GoT 1978), both 
of which were guided by what Nyerere himself called “African socialism” (Nyerere 
1968b, p. 199), the Education and Training Policy 1995 follows the SAPs: 


Most of these policies reflect a shift from the policy emphases of the 1960s 
to the early 1980s, which placed strong reliance on government control of the 
economy and the public sector. It is this shift of emphasis which has also influ- 
enced the form and direction of most of the education and training policies 
contained in this document (GoT 1995, p. xi). 


The Tanzania Development Vision 2025 (GoT 1998) still looks to national unity, 
which was stressed as a key component of ESR, as a major Tanzanian asset, yet 
explicitly discards the ideology that guided the Arusha Declaration. The Tanzania 
Development Vision 2025 notes that 


the major strengths which Tanzanians must capitalize on are national unity, 
social cohesion, peace and stability. However, these assets, born out of the 
Arusha Declaration, should not be taken for granted (GoT 1998, p. 15). 


As the Tanzania Development Vision 2025 (GoT 1998) was prepared in consulta- 
tion with non-state actors (the United Nations Development Programme [UNDP], 
the Government of Japan, the European Union and the Government of Ireland), 
Nyerere’s appeal to bring education under the control of the national government 
was abandoned. The key ambitions of the Tanzania Development Vision 2025 
(GoT 1998) include developing a good governance mechanism, creating a learn- 
ing society, and making Tanzania a competitive economy by achieving high eco- 
nomic growth. These ambitions connect with the economic policies adopted by the 
United Nations (UN), the European Union (EU) and the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD). For example, the UN advocated for a 


7 The first ERP, which ran from 1986 to 1989, “included a broad range of policies aimed at liberalising 
internal and external trade, unifying the exchange rate, reviving exports, stimulating domestic saving, 
and restoring fiscal sustainability” (Bigsten and Danielsson 1999, p. 13). 
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governance mechanism in which international donors, often referred to as “devel- 
opment partners”, are regarded as governing bodies (Rhodes 1996). They are not 
elected through a democratic electoral process, yet are involved in the financing and 
management of national programmes, including education programmes. Similarly, 
the idea of fostering a learning society and creating a competitive economy are key 
policy agendas adopted by the OECD (1996) and the European Commission (EC 
2000). 

The Tanzania Development Vision 2025 (GoT 1998) continued to follow the 
SAPs and the direction of liberalism adopted by the Education and Training Policy 
1995 (GoT 1995) because, according to these two documents, the Arusha Declara- 
tion and the Education Act 1978 “were not consonant with the principles of a mar- 
ket-led economy and technological development occurring in the world” (GoT 1998, 
p. ix). While the word “self-reliance” has been retained in the Tanzania Develop- 
ment Vision 2025 (GoT 1998) and even in more recent education policy documents 
(see GoT 2014), it now has a different connotation: 


... building a strong and resilient economy that can effectively withstand 
global competition (GoT 1998, p. x). 


The Tanzania Development Vision 2025 further notes “the need for Tanzania 
[sic] society as a whole [to] treasure a competitive development mindset as well 
as nurturing a self-reliance culture” (GoT 1998, p. xi). Thus, the focus is not on 
creating a self-reliant economy, but a self-reliant culture. Further reading of the 
document makes clear that Tanzanian people are now expected to be competitive in 
the global capital market. This indicates that Nyerere’s vision of making education 
provision the responsibility of the state (see Nyerere 1968d) has been replaced by a 
new discourse in which individuals should take responsibility for being literate and 
competitive. 

Recognising that Tanzania was likely to have a predominantly rural economy for 
a very long time, Nyerere (1968c) advocated a development agenda that was rural- 
based. He believed that, since the majority of the people in the country lived and 
worked in villages, it was in those same villages that lives must be improved through 
the provision of social services. Yet the education policies implemented after the 
1990s (GoT 2007, 2010) have mostly been guided by global goals such as EFA and 
the Millennium Development Goals (MDGs)* that focus on increasing enrolment 
and literacy rates rather than the sustainable development of rural communities. 


The understanding of literacy 


We found that, even though Nyerere’s understanding of literacy was also limited to 
basic reading, writing and training, he sought to tailor education provision to the 
needs of Tanzanian society. While the Education Act 1978 (GoT 1978) does not 


8 The UN’s eight MDGs, in conjunction with the Education for All agenda (1990-2015), preceded the 
17 SDGs of the UN’s 2030 Agenda. For more information, visit https://www.un.org/millenniumgoals/ 
[accessed 9 January 2020]. 
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include a definition of literacy, it does provide some key ideas — mainly on adult 
education, so-called “folk development colleges” (defined below) and national edu- 
cation — from which we may infer Nyerere’s understanding of literacy education in 
Tanzania. The Education Act 1978 defines adult education as 


the training of mature persons in the art of reading and writing, and in other 
fields of learning, the training in [sic] which they could not obtain through the 
formal process of education (GoT 1978, p. 5). 


The document promotes the idea of a “folk development college”, which is defined 
as “an adult education centre at or in which training is provided in a specific field of 
learning for the purposes of particular developmental requirements” in Tanzanian 
society (ibid., p. 6). The concept of national education in this document refers to 
learning opportunities for all irrespective of age and the field of education. Thus, 
education is geared to the “spiritual, moral, mental and physical development of the 
community, and to the attainment of the wider national goals of ujamaa and self- 
reliance” (ibid., p. 6). Furthermore, 


[t]he Commissioner [for National Education] shall-not grant approval for the 
establishment of any school under this Act unless ... the school is intended to 
provide training wholly or mainly in technical fields of learning (GoT 1978, p. 
12; emphases added). 


The Education and Training Policy 1995 stresses that “education makes man aware 
of his own potentials and responsibility to change and improve his own condition 
and that of his society; it embodies within it science and technology” (GoT 1995, 
p. viii). Even though “training” is used as a key strategy in both the Education Act 
1978 (GoT 1978) and the Education and Training Policy (GoT 1995), the stated pur- 
pose of training is not the same in these two documents. According to the former, 
technical education or training mostly serves to support a rural economy by mod- 
ernising agriculture. But in the Education and Training Policy 1995 (GoT 1995), as 
well as the Tanzania Development Vision 2025 (GoT 1998), the aim of training is to 
provide for high economic growth through investment in human capital education: 


there is need [sic] to ...:[t]ransform the education system so that it can develop 
the human capital in tandem with the socio-economic changes envisaged in 
the Vision 2025 (GoT 1998, p. 27). 


It is important to note that some policies provide for education as a human right. 
For example, the Zanzibar Education Development Programme I (ZEDP I) refers to 
education as a “basic human right” and aims to shift “the focus from simply concen- 
trating on the contribution that education can make to economic development and 
growth” to strengthening democracy (GoT 2007, p. 6). 

More recent education policies and practices have focused on reading, writing 
and arithmetic (the 3Rs), but have shifted from providing learning opportunities 
through more regulated state provision to the assessment of the learning achieve- 
ments of Tanzanian people, often led by non-state actors. For example, the Uwezo 
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initiative’ assesses learning achievements of Tanzanian students on the 3Rs (Uwezo 
2017). In 2015 this initiative conducted its Annual Learning Assessment in 159 dis- 
tricts of Tanzania and measured reading skills of students at five competency levels: 
non-reader, able to read letters/sounds, able to read words, able to read paragraphs, 
and able to read a short story. The 2015 assessment found 


evidence that literacy skills in English are significantly lower than those 
in Kiswahili. This applies to children at all levels of primary school which 
implies that many children who will join secondary school will find it highly 
problematic to communicate in English, the language of instruction in second- 
ary schools in Tanzania (Uwezo 2017, p. 11). 


Similarly, the Early Grade Reading Assessment (EGRA) initiative in Tanza- 
nia, which is funded by the United States Agency for International Development 
(USAID) and implemented by RTI International (a US-based research institute), 
measures students’ 3Rs against the established benchmarks of a particular year 
of the past (USAID 2016). Like Uwezo, this initiative also focuses on a particu- 
lar set of skills. For example, the national Kiswahili EGRA 2016 consisted of syl- 
lable sounds, non-word reading fluency, connected text oral reading fluency, read- 
ing comprehension, and dictation. Other similar assessment initiatives include the 
Early Grade Mathematics Assessment (EGMA), and the Snapshot for School Man- 
agement Effectiveness (SSME). These initiatives have been embraced by national 
bodies such as the National Examinations Council of Tanzania (NECTA) and by 
international bodies such as the Southern and Eastern African Consortium for Moni- 
toring Education Quality (SACMEQ). They have resulted in the implementation of 
the Big Results Now! (BRN) programme, whose results are used for official school 
ranking, national 3R assessment, and 3R teacher training (UNESCO 2014). 

Even though EGRA also measures what the report (USAID 2016) terms life skills 
(e.g. perseverance, “academic grit”, assertiveness and problem-solving), this is lim- 
ited to the focused areas of the 3Rs. For example, the problem-solving skill does not 
mean that students are able to solve the problems and challenges of their lives, an 
ability which would be in line with Nyerere’s vision of developing problem-solving 
skills, critical thinking and contextual knowledge required for the sustainable devel- 
opment of rural communities. Rather, what USAID understands as problem-solving 
skills refers to students’ ability to solve arithmetic problems such as addition and 
subtraction. The report makes some recommendations, such as providing learning 
opportunities outside of the school, following a constructivist approach to teach- 
ing, and increasing interaction between teachers and students’ families. However, 
all of these recommendations are geared towards increasing students’ assessment 
scores on the 3Rs. For example, the report claims that “reading outside of the class- 
room needs to be provided to promote a culture of reading and ultimately increase 
achievement” (USAID 2016, p. 8). 


°? The Kiswhahili word uwezo means capability in English. 
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The same report recommends 


increas[ing] the communication between teachers and families so that fami- 
lies can support their children’s reading, writing, and mathematics achieve- 
ment (ibid., p. 8). 


The meaning of “achievement” in Nyerere’s understanding of literacy contrasts with 
the understanding of literacy limited to assessment of the 3Rs. In the former, achieve- 
ment means development of contextualised knowledge and skills that can contribute 
to the sustainable development of rural communities (Gandhi 1996; Habermas 1984), 
whereas in the latter, achievement means getting high scores in the 3Rs tests that assess 
the more generic and decontextualised knowledge useful for the job market. It is impor- 
tant to note here that, due to the promotion of this limited notion of literacy, school 
curricula have not only become assessment-oriented but also focused solely on the 3Rs. 
For example, the Curriculum for Basic Education, Standard I and II claims that 


the 3Rs are fundamental in enabling the pupil to learn effectively and to 
cope with higher levels of study with required standards ... Therefore, the 
main role of the teacher is to enable the learner to learn and develop compe- 
tences in 3Rs (GoT 2016, p. vi). 


The community-school connection 


Nyerere argued that, to ensure the sustainable development of rural communities, 
Tanzania should design an “educational system to serve the community as a whole” 
rather than adhering to the system in place at the time which served “individual 
interests of the few” (Nyerere 1968a, p. 426). He further emphasised that education 
should be “directly relevant to the society in which the [learning] child was growing 
up” (ibid., p. 415). In recent policy documents (GoT 1995, 1998, 2004) this broader 
vision has been replaced by a new discourse that seeks to equip Tanzanians with the 
kind of skills they need as competitors on the global job market. For example, in 
the Tanzania Development Vision 2025 (GoT 1998), Tanzanian people are expected 
to “attain self-reliance driven by the psychological liberation of the mindset’ (ibid., 
p. 5) rather than liberation from capitalism and donor-reliance. Nyerere emphasised 
the importance of developing critical thinking as he argued that an education sys- 
tem should not “be designed to produce robots, who work hard but never question” 
authority (Nyerere 1968a, p. 420). However, the Tanzania Development Vision 2025 
(GoT 1998), along with more recent policies (see GoT 2014), assumes that people 
should be positive towards rather than critical of authority. It envisages Tanzania as 


a nation whose people have a positive mindset and a culture which cherishes 
human development through hard work, professionalism, entrepreneurship, 
creativity, innovativeness and ingenuity and who have confidence in and high 
respect for all people irrespective of gender. The people must cultivate a com- 
munity spirit; one which, however, is appropriately balanced with respect for 
individual initiative (GoT 1998, p. 5). 
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For Nyerere, the formal schooling system developed by colonial powers was not 
the only venue for learning. He vigorously contended that informal learning existed 
“prior to the coming of the Europeans to Africa” (personal communication with a 
local Tanzanian scholar, August 2018). According to Nyerere, important learning 
occurs in community settings through day-to-day communication in local languages 
(see Lauwo 2018). He argued that in pre-colonial Africa, people had learned in their 
homes and on their farms 


by living and doing ... the skills of the society ... They learned the kind of 
grasses which were suitable for which purposes, the work which had to be 
done on the crops, or the care which had to be given to animals, by joining 
with their elders in this work (Nyerere 1968a, p. 412). 


But the policies developed since the 1990s have aimed at preparing individuals for 
the job market and invest only in formal education. For example, guided by ear- 
lier policies, the Education Sector Development Programme: Secondary Education 
Development Plan 2004-2009 (GoT 2004) posits that the aim of secondary educa- 
tion is to create a human capital base to support Tanzania’s modern economy. 

The Education Sector Development Programme notes that “[m]odern economies 
require the supply of an educated and trainable labour force with secondary educa- 
tion as the minimum qualification”, because “secondary education is a necessary 
condition for economic competitiveness in the context of globalization and liberali- 
zation” (GoT 2004, p. v). Interestingly, unlike Nyerere’s emphasis on primary edu- 
cation, this development plan stresses that “secondary education is one of the major 
components of the Poverty Reduction Strategy” (ibid., p. v). In a sense, it does not 
make much difference whether Tanzania focuses on primary or secondary education 
as long as its aim is to fulfil the needs of Tanzanian society. What is interesting here 
is that the earlier nationalist discourse (for example, Nyerere’s insistence on reduc- 
ing the reliance on foreign aid for Tanzania’s sustainable development) is replaced 
with a new discourse of poverty reduction. Discarding the idea of the Ujamaa Vil- 
lage introduced by Nyerere, the Education Sector Development Programme: Sec- 
ondary Education Development Plan 2004-2009 (GoT 2004) follows the Poverty 
Reduction Strategy Papers (PRSPs) introduced by the World Bank in 2000.'° The 
development plan (GoT 2004) stressed that the PRSPs of Tanzania are “underpinned 
by the notion that economic growth is a precondition for poverty reduction” (ibid., 
p. 1). 

For Nyerere, schools not only constitute communities; they also form part of the 
communities in which they are located. He argued that 


[s]chools must, in fact, become communities — communities which practise 
the precept of self-reliance. The teachers, workers and pupils together must 


'0 Poverty Reduction Strategy Papers, which “describe the country’s macroeconomic, structural and 
social policies and programs” (IMF 2016), are documents required by the IMF and World Bank for the 
purpose of granting loans. 
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be the members of a social unit in the same way as parents, relatives and 
children are the family social unit (Nyerere 1968a, p. 427). 


Furthermore, Nyerere suggested that “every school should also be a farm”, and 
that “the pupils working on it should be learning the techniques and tasks of 
farming” (ibid., p. 428). He further argued that 


by using good local farmers as supervisors and teachers of particular aspects 
of the work, and using the services of the agricultural officers and assistants, 
we shall be helping to break down the notion that only book learning is wor- 
thy of respect (ibid., p. 428). 


To implement this vision, Nyerere introduced the concept of the Ujamaa Village 
to promote “living together, working together, solving problems together” (per- 
sonal communication with a local Tanzanian scholar, August 2018). In such vil- 
lages people were encouraged to run communal farms where they would “give 
opment fund (personal communication with a local Tanzanian scholar, August 
2018). 

A further intended benefit of the Ujamaa Village approach was that it would make 
people think more of community than of individual welfare. The villages competed 
to build their development funds. Some bought a bus from their village development 
funds to provide a transportation link between the village and the regional capital 
(personal communication with a local Tanzanian scholar, August 2018). In contrast 
to ESR philosophy and the strategies adopted by Nyerere for its implementation, 
current policies do not recognise farmers and parents as primary sources of learning 
(Habermas 1984), nor do they encourage students to learn in informal settings. For 
example, the Curriculum for Certificate in Teacher Education Programmes in Tan- 
zania assumes that the aim of education is the 


improvement of the personalities of the citizens of Tanzania, their human 
resources and effective utilization of those resources in bringing about indi- 
vidual and national development (GoT 2013 [2009], p. 4). 


The strategies proposed by Nyerere (1968a, d) to establish community—school 
connections are emphasised in the Education Act 1978 (GoT 1978). For example, 
schools in Ujamaa Villages would “integrate the school in the life of the community 
which it serves” and promote schools as centres “for the provision of national educa- 
tion to the community which it serves” (ibid., p. 23). Moreover, to strengthen such 
connections, the Education Act 1978 makes parents explicitly responsible for their 
children’s completion of primary education: 


The parents of every child compulsorily enrolled for primary education shall 
ensure that the child regularly attends the primary school at which he [sic] is 
enrolled until he [sic] completes primary education (GoT 1978, p. 21). 


The idea of creating a learning society — which can be compared to Nyerere’s 
approach in establishing community-school connections — is included in the Tanza- 
nia Development Vision 2025: 
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the Tanzanian society should be characterized by ... [a] learning society which 
is confident, learns from its own development experience and that of others 
and owns and determines its own development agenda (GoT 1998, p. 13). 


Unlike the 1978 Education Act, where communities are assumed to be responsible 
for creating learning opportunities (GoT 1978), the Tanzania Development Vision 
2025 considers individuals and “the private sector as the central driving forces for 
building a strong, productive and renewing economy” (GoT 1998, p. 16). Recent 
literacy initiatives led by non-state actors have emphasised the role of parental edu- 
cation in the literacy achievement of children. For example, Uwezo found a strong 
association “between a mother’s level of schooling and the learning outcomes of her 
children” (Uwezo 2017, p. 8), with children of an educated mother passing a literacy 
test at a rate of 74%, while children of an uneducated mother passed at a rate of 46%. 
However, the broader connection between school and community as envisioned by 
Nyerere is absent from recent initiatives. Similarly, school curricula are no longer 
connected to the students’ families and communities. For example, the Curriculum 
for Basic Education, Standard I and IT (GoT 2016) aims at helping students develop 
ability in the 3Rs, but does not emphasise the importance of school-community 
connection in this development. 


Discussion and conclusion 


A key message of the analysis presented above is that over the past five decades, the 
international political economy affected not only the political and economic systems 
of Tanzania, but also the purpose and scope of education broadly and literacy edu- 
cation particularly. At least three major political changes brought about significant 
shifts in Tanzanian education. 

The first period, which extends from the era of independence in the early 1960s to 
the 1980s, can be understood as the rise of African socialism and ESR. The Arusha 
Declaration of 1967 (Nyerere 1968d), which introduced ESR as a new philosophy 
of education, shaped policy and practice (Nyerere 1968a) until the early 1980s. The 
Education Act of 1978 (GoT 1978) endorsed the ESR philosophy with a strong focus 
on the development of nationalised education. During the 1960s and 1970s, several 
initiatives were taken to implement the ESR policies. All of them discouraged pri- 
vatisation in education. The management and financing of education were seen as 
the responsibility of the national government. For example, the Commissioner for 
National Education was given full authority to manage and administer even those 
schools “other than ... government school[s]” managed by the private sector (GoT 
1978, p. 24). 

The second period, during the 1980s, coincided with the rise of a neoliberal 
world order (McMichael 2012). From the mid-1980s onwards, there was a crisis not 
only in Nyerere’s political approach based on what he termed “African socialism”, 
but also in his education policy based on ESR philosophy. In 1985, Nyerere’s suc- 
cessor Ali Hassan Mwinyi engaged with the IMF and the World Bank, and the SAPs 
were introduced in 1986. A key difference between ESR policies and SAP-guided 
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education policies is that, while the former discouraged investment in education by 
non-state actors, the SAPs encouraged investment by foreign donors and the private 
sector. 

The third period, from the 1990s to the present, is shaped by the increased influ- 
ence of global goals and agendas on Tanzanian education policies. Donors made 
an influential comeback after the 1990s with a new vision and agenda for Tanza- 
nia’s educational development. Following global agendas such as EFA (UNESCO 
2000), the Tanzanian government aimed to align its education policies with donors’ 
recommendations. Since the 1990s, Tanzania has expressed its commitment to all 
international goals and agendas (UNESCO 1990, 2000, 2015; UN 2000, 2015). The 
third period, however, has been a mix of both the ESR guided by the nationalist ide- 
ology and the urge to meet international commitments. For example, the abolition 
of school fees in 2001 can be compared with Nyerere’s vision of providing primary 
education for all (GoT 1978). Almost all recent education policies (GoT 2007, 2010; 
World Bank 2004) have stressed the importance of increasing access and quality of 
school education in Tanzania. However, Nyerere’s vision of literacy as the process 
that begins “at the time of a child’s birth and continues as the child grows up in the 
local community” (Nyerere 1985, p. 45) has been replaced by the kind of literacy 
children can learn during formal schooling. 

To achieve the global education goals, the policy strategy of “partnership” 
between the Tanzanian government, the private sector, philanthropic foundations 
and international organisations (mainly the World Bank, the African Development 
Bank [AfDB), the EU, the Swedish International Development Cooperation Agency 
[SIDA], Global Affairs Canada [GAC], USAID, the Japan International Cooperation 
Agency [JICA] and the UN) has been applied (see UNESCO 2014). Tanzania is sup- 
ported by the Global Partnership for Education (GPE) programme! ! “with the fund- 
ing of USD 94.8 million to implement the Literacy and Numeracy Education Sup- 
port (LANES) programme endorsed by the Local Education Group (LEG) in 2013” 
(UNESCO 2014, p. 23). Though these initiatives help increase enrolment rates and 
students’ competencies in 3Rs, they are less helpful in “making them better able to 
contribute to their own well-being and to the development of the society in which 
they live” (Nyerere 1985, p. 45; Sen 1999). In a sense, they have promoted the com- 
pliant yet individualist pursuit of white-collar jobs in a capitalist society instead of 
promoting cooperative and community-based approaches to sustaining lifeworlds 
(Habermas 1984). 


'! The Global Partnership for Education (GPE) programme was launched in 2002. According to its own 
website, “GPE brings together developing countries, donors, international organizations, civil society, 
including youth and teacher organizations, the private sector and private foundations to pursue the shared 
objective of equitable, quality education for all (GPE n.d.). 

12 The Literacy and Numeracy Education Support (LANES) programme was designed to improve the 
acquisition of the 3Rs among children in and out of school; especially marginalised children and those 
in hard-to-reach and hard-to-serve areas of Tanzania. The target age group was 5 to 11 years, with a con- 
sideration of 2- to 4-year-old children in day care centres, and 9- to 13-year-old children in non-formal 
education programmes. A Local Education Group (LEG) is a multi-stakeholder body led by a country’s 
Ministry of Education. Its purpose is to support education sector planning, policy development, imple- 
mentation and monitoring through joint sector reviews. 
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To conclude, in this article we used Nyerere’s vision of education as a focus to 
examine the extent to which the education policies developed since the 1990s in 
Tanzania have incorporated ESR philosophy. We found that this philosophy under- 
stood literacy as a means to promote the sustainable development of rural Tanzanian 
societies. We also noted that both national and international political and economic 
changes affected the way ESR was understood and adopted in literacy policies. A 
number of additional insights emerged from our analysis of the current relevance of 
ESR in Tanzania (Mulenga 2001). One of these concerns gender. Although Nyerere 
critiqued “racial segregation in education” and appealed for the provision of educa- 
tion to “physically and mentally handicapped children and young people” (Nyerere 
1985, p. 50), he did not pay attention to the traditional gender roles practised in 
Tanzania. Nyerere’s philosophy assumed that all people living in rural communities 
known as Ujamaa Villages would contribute to their sustainable development. But 
he appears to have overlooked the issue of gender discrimination in traditional Tan- 
zanian society and whether women’s roles in the sustainable development of their 
communities could be changed or improved by following ESR. 

We also found that, even though ESR was a very good philosophy of education, 
its implementation was blocked not only because of political and economic condi- 
tions, but also because ESR was poorly understood. Several documents (Nyerere 
1968a, b, c, d) used in this article to inform our analysis reveal that Nyerere was the 
brain behind of the whole idea of ESR, but “very few people understood the concept 
the way he did and the villagers did not understand the concept” (personal commu- 
nication with a local Tanzanian scholar, August 2018). Our personal communica- 
tion with Tanzanian scholars also revealed that Nyerere’s desire to create Ujamaa 
Villages was too ambitious. He encouraged people to move to those villages, but 
the government he led failed to develop basic infrastructure such as drinking water 
systems, school buildings and health centres. The utopian rhetoric of providing free 
medical services and free “universal primary education” (Nyerere 1985, p. 52) was 
not made a reality in rural communities. However, given the uncertainty of achiev- 
ing the current agenda of the SDGs (UN 2015) by relying on donors, it is important 
to revisit and reconsider the value of Nyerere’s legacy in Tanzania. 
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